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Several typographical errrors occurred in the last 
No. of the Journal of Education; some of which we 
will notice. In the fourth paragraph, first page, third 
volume, for heavy, read houry ; in the one following, for 
provision, read precision; and on the next page, about 
the middle of the thira column, for consistent, read con- 
venient. Others there are, but so perfectly obvious 
must they be to every reader, as to require no further 
attention. 











NOTICE, AGAEN. 

Things to be remembered and done. 

Ist. It is to be remembered that each and every dis- 
trict board, as well as each and every township board of 
school inspectors throughout the State, is entitled by 
resolation of the Legislature, to a copy of the Journal 
of Education ; and that the papers, designed. for the 
several boards of each and every township, are mailed 
and directed to the cle"ks of the several townships of 
the State. 

2nd. That it is by law the duty of the township 
clerks—they having been so requested by the superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction—to receive and distribute 
the several packages, which are sent to them, as therein 
directed. 

3rd. If any district or township board fails to receive 
the Journal, notice of the failure should be sent to the 
office of the said Superintendent. It is highly important 
that each and every board, whether district or township, 
should receive the pap®r, as it contains information 
which it euncerns each board to know, and which is to 
be found no where else. 

4th. It is the duty of the director of each and every 
district of the several townships of the State, to take 
the census of his district within ten days of the time of 
the annual meeting. 

5th. The said annual district meeting is to be on the 
first Monday of October. 

6th. It is the duty of the directors of their respective 
districts, to give six days previous notice of the said 
meeting, by posting a notice of it, in the most central 
and frequented place of their several districts. 

7th. The director of each district is required to make 
his report, on or before the day of the annual meeting, 
to the township board of school inspectors. 

8th. It is the duty of the inspectors to make their re- 
port to the county clerk on or before the twentieth of 
October. 

9th. The county clerk is required to make his report, 
and forward the several reports of the inspectors, to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, on or before 
the twentieth of November. 

10th. Each and every district that fails to make the 
required repor: will forfeit its apportionment. 

11th. The amount to be distributed, arising from the 
interest of the school fund, will probably be about one 
dollar the scholar. 

12th. The wages of no teacher, who has not been 
examined by, and received from, the school inspectors, a 
certificate, can be paid from the moneys so distributed. 

13th. It isthe duty of the commissioners of the sev- 





eral counties of the State, at their annual meeting in 
October, to cause to be levied in the different townships 
of their respective counties,a sum equal to the t 


guage would now have been !—how destitute of that 
richness and copiousness, which form its distinguishing 
h 





received by said townships. 

14th. The apportionment will be made in December, 
and the moneys payable the first Monday of January, to 
the treasurers of the several counties. Accordingly the 
equal sum tu be levied by the county commissioners in 
the several townships, cannot be assessed until the Octo-. 
ber following ; and consequently, contrary to what was 
intimated in the last No. of this paper, cannot be raised 
and made available till after that period. 

Notg&—It must be obvious on the slightest reflection, 
that time is requisite to bring our school system into full 
and successful operation. If the apportionment was to 
be made in season for the equal sum to be levied this 
fall by the proper county officers, it would have to. be 
based upon the reports of the past year. This would 
produce great inequality, and in some cases would be 
maanifestly unjust. Many whole townships, and many 
districts of other townships, would be entirely excluded 
from all participation in the distribution. But if the 
apportionment is made on the reports of this fall, all 
ground of complaint will be removed. In this case, 
however, the equal sum to be raised in the several 
townships, cannot be levied by the county commission- 
ers until their first annual meeting after the distribution 
is made. And this must be the course in succeeding 
years; and hence no inconvenience or difficulty oa 
result after the present year. 


A writer in the Michigan Observer of Aug. 29th, seems 
greatly distressed on account of “a habit somewhat 
prevalent among speakers and writers, of making oc- 
casional quotations from the latin language.” We have 
heard this complaint before; but “happy is he that 
condemneth not himself in the thing which he allow- 
eth.”” The complainant in this case uses the word motto, 
which is italian, and valor and narrator, which are both 
latin, and that too without “ translating them in a note.’ 
We fear also that some of his readers will hardly guess 
the meaning of locomotive,—it is a compound of two 
latin words,—and should have been“ translated in a 
note”—and especially the peculiar application now giv- 
ento itindicated. “ Think, then, of the vexation some 
of his readers must feel, when devouring such an all!- 
absorbing subject, to have the connection and sense 
broken, by the insertion of such a word ;—imagine the 
sensation of such readers on being thrown off the 
track, by this compound of latia thrown across the 
course;—what good reason or apology can be given for 
it?” Besides we have no doubt that this writer, who 
styles himself “ A Yankee,” is in the daily habit of us- 
ing such words as labor, favor, genus, gnomon, ardor, 
area,arena, administrator, progenitor, superior, moder- 
‘ator, candor, canto, apex, climax, error, terror, inferior, 
and many other purely latin words, without stopping to 
translate one of them. Futhermore, we have no doubt 
the said complainant is in the habit of using some Dan- 
ish, Welsh, Norman, French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
Greek, and some of other languages, without stoping to 
give his hearers a translation. 

The Anglo-Saxon words of the English language 
constitute our mother tongue; being the words which 
our ancestors brought with them from Asia. Suppose 
they had confined themselves, from age to age, to these 
words—to this their vernacular tongue—from a fear of 
subjecting themselves to the charge “of showing off 
their vanity and education,” if they should occasionally 
quote and use the words and phrases of other tribes 





and najions ?—what a meager concern the English lan- | 





teristics ! 

The aforesaid complainant is troubled because “ a latin 
motto was put on the American flag.”” He says, “ hun- 
dreds of thousands have proudly gazed upon the star- 
spangled banner, but so far as a motto is designed to in- 
spire patriotism and valor, they might as well have read 
hic, hoc, as E Pluribus Unum.” This may be so, but we 
must beg leave to doubt it. We havea more favorable 
opinion of the intelligence, and especially of the inquis- 
itiveness of the great body of the American people, to 
believe that hundreds of thousands of them are so pro- 
foundly ignorant, as this writer would represent. We 
cannot believe it, because we think they are, generally 
speaking, tolerably well acquainted with the spelling 
book—in that we are informed that “ E Pluribus Unum” 
means—* One of many.” Literally translated it would 
read—From many, one. Hence the idea obviously in- 
tended to be communicated is this,—“ From the union 
of many States, one Republic.” 

But “can any good reason be given why this motto 
should have been put onthe American flag in the latin 
longue ?”" Yes, verily ; and our fathers showed their 
wisdom, and the firmness of their belief in the perman- 
ency of our institutions, when they wrote upon the A- 
merican flag in a language, the words of which neither 
change nor become obsolete, and in the form of a motto, 
to be seen and read of all men of all nations, a history 
of the event, which constituted the several States one 
grand Republic. The latin being a dead language is 
liable to no change in the signification of its words ; but 
the English being a living tongue, its words are licble to 
a change of meaning and to become obsolete. Suppose 
a motto had been constructed of this language, a cen- 
tury hence, every word of it may have changed its 
meaning, or gone into disuse. As it now stands, all oth- 
er nations have the means of knowing, whenever they 
see our flag, that we are one people, from the union of 
many States ; because the latin tongue is common a- 
mong all civilized nations. 

Another thing wnich has disturbed the equanimity of 
“A Yankee,” is the motto of our humble Journal. He 
thinks “‘ the people for whose benefit it is published can- 
not understand a word of it.” Now we had hoped 
that there was enough of intelligence and of the real 
Yankee spirit of inquisitiveness among the people of 
Michigan to find out its meaning. And we believe there 
is. But to atone, so far as it now lies in our power, for 
the error wé have committed in the view of this * Yan- 
kee,” and to reconcile his mind to the further appear- 
ance of the Journal of Education, we will give a free 
translation of our motto. Its meaning is this :—Let ed- 
ucation- be extended to all classes, as the right of suf- 
frage is universal; for by knowledge the Republic in- 
creases in wealth and power, and its institutions will 
thus be made permanent. 

It is due in justice to state, that we do not approve 
the practice of frequent quotations from the latin, or any 
other foreign language, in speeches and works designed 
for all classes. Whenever there is occasion for a quo- 
tation from any other tongue, this rule should be strictly 
observed—fo do it in such a manner as to give a clear 
idea of the ing of the passage quoted. ‘This rule, 
we believe judicious speakers and writers are in the 
habit of regarding. We of course except written mot- 
toes ; these being permanent in their character, all-clas- 
ses have the means sooner or later of ascertaining their 
meaning ; andin this way, the knowledge of other Jan- 
guages is gradually increasing. We confess however, 
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that we have no sympathy with the individual, whose 
continued ignorance is the fruit of indolence. Had our 
motto been suppused to contain the true secret of the 
sublime and mysterious art of thealchimist of changing 
pebbles into gold, we presume no man woman or child 
within the limits of the State, would have remained a 
single day, ignorant of its import. But it willbe seen 
by the translation, 2s above, that it does contain a still 
more important secret—the real secret of individual, as 
well as national prosperity, wealth, power and happi- 
ness. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

1. Can the personal property of residents, that the 
township assessors neglected to assess, bs added to the 
district assessment roll? 

The law makes no provision ior any such addition. 

2. Can the personal property of residents, which they 
have purchased and brought into the district, after the 
making out of the district assessment roll, be added to 
said roll? 

The law makes no provision for any such addition. 

3. When a farm lies in two or more districts, is so 
much of itas belongs to the several districts to be taxed 
in them respectively, or is the whole to be taxed in the 
district where the owner or occupant resides ? 

It is belisved that the rule of the revised statutes in 
respect to township taxation must be applied to districts. 
The rule is this:—“When any farm lies in two or more 
townships, the farm shall he taxed in the township where 
the mansion-house shall be, and in no other.” 

4. When is the assessment roll of the district to be 
completed ? 

The law has definitely settled this question. It is to 
be done within thirty days of the time of ihe election or 
appointment of the district assessor. 

5. Is the first meeting, for the organization of a dis- 
trict, to be taken and held as an annual meeting, so that 
a district may proceed in the same manner as though it 
had been held on the first Monday in October ? 

Under the law, as it existed prior tothe first of Septem- 
ber, when the revised statutes took effect, it is doubt- 
ful whether the district had a right to vote money for 
the payment of a teacher. For every other purpose, 
for which a district may raise money, it was clearly 
right for a district to vote a tax at such a meeting: As 
there is a difference of opinion, so far as respects the 
doubtful pat of the question, is reeommended to such 
districts, as may have occasion for it, to consult the dis- 
trict atiorncy of their respective counties ; and, if need 
be, the attorney general of the state. 

Let it be remembered that, it is exceedingly desirable 
to aveid litigation, if possible. One lawsuit may lay the 
foundation of many difficulties, which may disturb the 
district for years. It is decidedly better for a district to 
run the risk of losing a few dollars, than to put in jeo- 
pardy its peace and prospect of usefulness for a long time 
to come. 








{From the Common School Assistant.} 


WHAT CHILDREN ARE TAUGHT, AND HOW, 
A child goes to school, and says, A-eh, B-eh, C-eh, 

and so passes down the alphabet. ‘This first lesson is a 

lesson of signs. ; cee 

After the names of these signs are learned, the child 
commences putting them together, to form syllables—as 
b-a, ba—b-e, be, &c. This is also a lesson of signs.— 
Not an idea is yet given or obtained. 

The next step is to put these syllables into words—as 
b-a-k-e-r, baker. And now the pupil is fastened to 
theae words, as thcy are marshaled into columns in the 
spelling book, for years, and without annexing any IDEAS 


to the lessons. He spells signs and combinations of 


words and whole volumes of words ;—oBJECTS 

he never studies—ideas he never obtains. So that when 
he takes the next step, (which is to put these words into 
sentences) he gets no meaning from the sentence. Hav- 
ing considered the book as something which contains 
ly words, his whole aim is to pronounce them with 


ae 
Children “ read their verse’’ to pronounce the words, 
not to obtain the meaning. Often have they said to me, 





bid sir, I read my verse, and didn’t miss a word” — 
and t they and the teacher, considered the end of 
reading. We now ask reflecting minds, if the children 
are much better off for this acquirement? Would it 
not be wiser to teach the meaning of words, and objects 
in connection with them? 

Children love objects which the Creator has placed 
all around, for them to learnand use. But we fasten 
them to words, and exclude objecis. The use of 
= _— Spelling Book,” will, happily, remedy this 
evil. 

From our methods of teaching, there is in this coun- 
try, truly, “a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 
Studying words for years, we are “ever learning, but 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth. > 

There was, by ancient yy paren a sharp discus- 
sion, whether there could be a “ vacuum” or not. The 
thing sought, might, perhaps, be found at the present 
time, in a common school house—for an idea is about the 
last thing that shoots. We “read words, words, words.” 

We have quoted theabove for the purpose of asking 
how Town’s spelling book is going to remedy the evil ? 
Will the writer cease praising the book long enough to 
tell us how itis adapted “ to teach the meaning of words, 
and objects in connection with them?” Will he tell us 
how, with the definitions it contains and “the signs and 
combinations of signs, words, and whole volumes of 
words, marshaled into columns,” it is fitted to supply 
“the vacuum tobe found at the present time in common 
school houses,” and to lead our children to a‘ know- 
ledge of the truth?”’ We ask for information—and such 
information the public have a right to demand, though 
the interest of the trade may think of naught beyond 
high sounding undistinguished praise 


Whatever we would admit or exclude in the formation 
of national characer, we must admit or exclude in the 
process of national education. 

Free Scnoon Epvucation.—This is the true type 
of civil glory. It is the gentle triumphs of mind and 
heart brought out by the silent labors of theskillful teach- 
er, and the approving smile of public confidence, that 
makes a nation just, {ree and happy. 


[From the New-Yorker-] 
THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
I saw a little cottage girl, 
With joy upon her face, 
Trip lightly o’er the dew-wet grass, 
As if on truant race, 
To pluck the freshly opened flowers, 
And place them in her hair, 
Or bind them round her brother's brow, 
So beautiful and fair. 


She sweetly sang a mountain song, 
As she danced along in glee, 

And gaily shvok her raven curls 
‘That hung so light and free, 

Her mellow voice rang o'er the fields, 
And filled the morning air 

With notes as soft, and rich, and clear, 
As if from bright nymph there. 


She stopped beside a babbling brook, 
Her ringlets threw aside, 

And blushed to see her own bright face 
Reflected in its tide : 

Then filled her cup from its crystal wave, 
And gaily tripped away, 

With step as light, and air as free, 
As wild gazelle at play. 


’ Her heart was pure, her spirit free 
As the mountain air she breathed, 
And ber young brow, so bright and fair, 
In innocence was wreathed. 
The crystal spring from mountain side, 
In sunbeam sparkling bright, 
Was not more pure than her young heart, 
So buoyant, and so light. 


Her home was on the mountain wild, 
Around she’d planted flowers ; 
There oft her mother sat and sang 
Away the evening hours: - 
And there she'd known but innocence, 
The brightest gem of youth, 
And her sweet face a mirror was 
Of purity and truth. E. S. K. 





[From the Common School Assistant.) 
REMARKS OF GOVERNOR EVERETT. 

Give me the means of educating my children, and J 
will not exchange its thirstiest sands nor its barest peak, 
for the most fertile spot on earth, deprived of those 
blessings. I had rather occupy the bleakest nook of 
the mountain that towers above us, with the wild wolf 
and the rattlesnake for my nearest neighbors, and a snug 
little school-house, well kept, at the bottom of the hill, 
than dwell in a paradise ot fertility, if 1 must bring up 
my children in lazy, pampered, self-sufficient ignor- 
ance. 

A man may protect himself against the rattle and the 
venom, but if he unnecessarily leaves the mind of his 
offspring a prey to ignorance and the vices that too of- 
ten follow in its train, he may find too late for remedy, 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child. 


Athankless child? No, I will not wrong even him. 
He may be any thing else that’s bad, but he cannot be 
a thankless child. What has he to be thankful for ?— 
No. ‘The man who unnecessarily deprives his son of 
education, and thus knowingly trains him up in the way 
he should not go, may have a perverse, an intractable, 
a prodigal child, one who will bring down, aye, drag 
down his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave; but a 
t..ankless child he cannot have. 

As I have said, I think this matter must be looked to. 
If the all-important duty of leading out the mental pow- 
ers of the young is entrusted to the cheapest hand that 
can be hired todo the work—to one who is barely able 
to pass a nominal examination by a committee some- 
times more ignorant than himself, in the modicum of 
learning prescribed by law; and slender as_the privil- 
ege of such instruction is, if it be enjoyed by our chil- 
dren but for ten or twelve weeks in the year—as is the 
case in too many towns in the commonwealth—it is 
plain to see that they are deprived of the best part of 
their birthright. 

I know itis said that these few weeks, in the depth of 
the winter, are all of his children’s time that the frugal 
husbandman can spare. But can it be so? Can the 
labors of the field, or any other labors, be so hotly 
pressed among us that ten or twelve weeks are all the 
time fur which the labor of the youth of both sexes can 
be dispensed with for five or six hours a day ? 

Ispeak with diffidence on the subject, but such I ap- 
prehend cannot be the case. I cannot but think that a 
majority of the citizens of Massachusetts, of all pursuits 
and callings, might, without the least detriment to their 
interests, send their children steadily to a good school 
seven months in the year, and more or less of the time 
the o:her five. 

Without detriment, did I say? Nay, with incalcula- 
ble advantage to their children, to themselves, and to the 
State. {[t woukl be more raffonal io talk about not af- 
fording seed-corn, than to talk about not affording our 
children as much of their time as is necessary for their 
education. Whai! shall a man plant his field, and al- 
low his child’s intellect to run to weeds ? 

It would be as wise to eat up all the wheat, and sow 
the husks and the chaff for next year’s crop, as, ona 

rinciple of thrift, to sow ignorance and its attendant 
elplessness and pr. judice in your clildren’s minds, and 
expect to reap an honorable and a happy manhood. 

t would be better husbandry to go in the summer, 
and clatter with a hve in the bare gravel, where noth- 
ing was ever sown but the feathered seed of the Canada 
thistle, which the west wind drops from its sweeping 
wings, and come back in autumn and expect to find a 
field of yellow grain nodding to the sickle, than to allow 
your son to grow up without useful knowledge, and ex- 

t that he will sustain himself with respectability in 
ife, or (if consideration may be had of self-interest) 
prop and comfort your decline. 

ot spare your chilnren’s time? Spare it, I might 
ask you, from what? Is any thing more important 7— 
Spare it for what?» Can it be better employed than in 
that cultivation of the mind which will vastly increase 
the value of every subsequent hour of life? And to 
confine them, in the morning of their days, to a round of 
labor for the meat that perisheth, is it not when our 
children ask for bread to give them a stone ? when they 
ask fora fish to give them a serpent,which will sting our 

as well as theirs ? 

Our governments, as well as individuals, have, I must 
needs say, a duty to discharge to the cause of educa- 
tion. Something has been done—by some of the State 
governments much has been done—for this cause; but 
womuch, I fear, remains undone. In the main, in ap- 
ate one public funds, we tread too much in the 
footsteps of European precedents. I could wish our 
egislat ors might be animated with a purer ambition. 


We should not be too chary of our praise, for men 
will do more to suppert a character, than to gain ene. 
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VARIETIES. 

EXxHUMATION OF THREE INDIANS.—While several 
men were boyy ed last week in digging a ditch in a 
meadow, not far hens the house of Mr. Israel H. Brown, 
in Sudbury, Mass. they disinterred the bodies of three 
Indians in a most wonderful state of preservation. 
There was no appearance on the surface of the ground 
that indicated a place of sepulture, and the-discovery 
was purely accidental. ‘The bodies were found about 
five feet from the top of the meadow, the three lying 
side by side. A kind of white dust lay immediately 
over = Con seemingly the decayed remains of a cloth, or 
something else, which had been spread over them. 
When this was removed, and the air had free access to 
the bodies, the long straight hair which seemed as 5 sa 
fect as upon a living being, i iately crumbled to 
dust. This was, however, the only alteration which an 
exposure to the atmosphere made. The skin seems to 
have shrunk, and dried upon the bones gradually as the 
flesh corrupted, and had assumed a dark dingy color, 
not unlike that of an Egyptian mummy. 

The features appeared to have retained oa all the 
same expression as when death overtook them—an ex- 
pression of terrific sternness, such as must have been as- 
sumed either at a moment of great anguish or passion. 
In various parts of the boJy of the one which lay in the 
centre were holes, which might have been made by a 
ballet or bayonet, and on the head of one of the others 
the skin was parted, showing a fracture on the skull 
bone, which was evidently produced by a severe blow 
from some sharp-edged instrument. On one no mark 
of violent death was visible, the skin being to appear- 
ance unbroken. A number of arrow-heads, and a toma- 
hawk nearly eaten up with rust, were found a few feet. 
off. The bodies were raised and carefully removed, 
and it is the present intention of those who discovered 
them to place them in the New England Museum, 
where the public will be enabled to view them, with 
many curiosities and wonders which have been collect- 
ed there. , 

The meadow in which these entombed warriors were 
dug up is chiefly valuable for its excellent turf, and to 
the nature of the soil, may be attributed the singular 
preservation of the bodies, a conclusion amply sustain- 
ed by similar discoveries which are familiar to the pub- 
lic. The meadow lies near to the sput, where vad of 
lant Wadsworth and his little band were massacred b 
the Indians, on the memorable 16th of April, 1676 ; and 
it is not improbable to suppose, that these Indians were 
killed on that fatal day, and were buried by their com- 
rades on the spot where they have lain undisturbed for 
over a century and a half.—Concord Freeman. 

Femae Prety.—The gem of all others wnich most 
enriches the coronet of a lady’s character, is unaffected 
piety. Nature may lavish much on her person, the en- 
chantment of her countenance, the gracefulness of her 
mein, or the strength of her intellect, yet her loveliness 
is uncrowned till piety throws around the whole the 
sweetness and the power of its charms. She then be- 
comes unearthly in her temper, unearthly in herdesires 
and associations. ‘The spell which bound her to tbings 
below, is broken, and she mounts on the silent wings of 
shope and fancy, tothe habitation of God, where it is her 
delight to hold communion with the spirits that have 
been ransomed from the thraldom of earth, and wreathed 
with a garland of glory. _ : 

Her beauty may throw its magical charm over many 
—princes and conquerors may bow with admiration at 
the shrine of her riches, the sons of science and poetry, 
may embalm her memory in poetry, and in song; yet 
piety must be her ornament, her pearl. : 

With such a treasure, every lofty gratification on earth 
may be purchased ; friendships will be doubly sweet ; 
pain and sorrow shall lose their sting, and the character 

will possess a price above rubies. Life will be buta 
pleasant visit to earth, and death an entrance upon a joy- 

and perpetual home. 
a ciety. Like a tender flower, planted in the 
fertile soil of a woman's heart, it grows, expanding its 
foliage, and imparting its fragance to all around, till 
transplanted, it 1s set to bloom in od gee vigor and un- 
fading beauty in the paradise of God. 
‘AN IDLE MAN’S BRAIN IS THE DEVIL'S WORK-SHOP.’ 

This remark was made by Dr. Benj. Rush, a dis- 
tinguished physician, in one of the lectures to his stu- 

dents, recommending the necessity of forming, in early 
life, habits of industry. The trath of which is forcibly 
illustrated by an examination into the characters of the 
various inmates of our penitentiaries. It appears from 
the examinations which have been made in regard to 
the characters of convicts, that a majority is comp 
of individuals who have had no regular pursui*, either 
manual or mental, in which to employ their time; truly 
idlers—who, from the want of some useful employment, 
are led into dissipation and vice, and by degrees, to the 
cor-mission of crime. Large cities furnish the greatest 





number of idlers, and hence, we find more dissipation 
and crime committed in the cities than in the country. 
Fewer crimes are committed by fartaers than any other 
class of citizens. They are less thrown together than 
any other class, and from their routine of pursuits, their 
time and minds are constantly employed upon some use- 
ful subject, leaving little ongertanny for the indulgence 
of evil thoughts. Among them the purest examples of 
moral honesty and integrity are to be found. 

The mind ‘is active, and when not employed in the 
contemplation of useful subjects and the study of moral 
duties, thoughts of an evil tendency will take possession 
of it and corrode the best feelings of the human heart. 
To guard against the indulgence of all evil thoughts, 
much, very much, depends upon education, and the for- 
mation in early life of correct principles. But educa- 
tion cannot entirely change the intentions of nature.— 
No two heads are tormed alike—with the same phreno- 
logical developements, and those passions and propensi- 
ties, with which navure has endowed us, will more or 
less display themselves. But by the lapse of years and 
by education, those ions and propensities are con- 
stantly undergoing changes. 


INSANITY BROUGHT ON PERSONS IN THE WATER 
FROM CANNON BEING FIRED OVER THEM.—At an 
early hour on the morning of the 4th of July, two young 
men went into the river at Castle Garden, to swim, anc 
at the very moment they leaped into the water, a salute 
was fired from some heavy pieces ef cannon, which 
Were coutiguous. When the two young men leaped in 
they remained under the water for some seconds, and 
on rising to the surface, were observed by some by- 
standers tu act in so fantastic a manner, that it was evi- 
dent something of an unusual nature had occurred to 
them. A boat was therefore immediately procured, 
and the two young mentaken out of the water and 
brought to the shore, when it was found that both of 
them had lost their senses ; aud so totally and entirely, 
as to be unable to give any explanation how they had 
been affected, or what sensations they felt at the mo- 
ment. Their insanity was not of a violent kind, but 
rather what may be termed idiotic, or a total prostration 
ot every intellectual attribute. In this melancholy con- 
dition they were conveyed home to their friends, and 
remained nearly in the same state for two days, at the 
end of which, one of them partially recovered his rea- 
son, but the other still remains without any vaso 
of amendment. This fatal result of cannon fired over 
persons in the water, will cease to appear very extraordi- 
nary to any person who has, when a boy, experienced 
the almost terrific sensation produced on him when under 
water in anharrow stream, by a common trick, practiced 
by boys, of taking two large stones and striking them 
forcibly together on the water's edge, immediately over 
where the swimmer has dived down. A gentleman 
who witnessed the present occurrence, told us that on 
one occasion he himself suffered a sort of electric shock, 
which almost deprived him momentarily of his reason, 
from a common musket being fired ever him while he 
was under the water.—Journal of Com. 


CAMELEOPARDS.—Two cameleopards were brought 
to this city in the brig President, last week. They are 
now exhibited at No, 509 Broadway, and are well wor- 
thy of being seen. But who would like to come from 
such a show, or to go to it and not be able to answer 
such questions as these? What is the size of a came- 
leopard? Its country, nature, and use? Are they rare 
in this country, and in Europe? Why? How long is 
it since they became known to the learned of Europe? 
How did these cameleopards get here? 

The cameleopard is the tallest animal ia the world, 
measuring from 15 to 17 or 18 feet to the top of the head. 
Its figure is in most respects graceful, and itsappearance 
beautiful ; but the hinder legs are so short as to make 
it appear awkward, especially while running. Itis per- 
fectly harmless, having neither sharp teeth, nor claws, 
nor strong horns nor hoofs. It lives in India, and the 
southern part of Africa; and isso swift that it is almost 
impossible to take an old one alive. The young ones 
are often tamed by the natives, but they are delicate 
and easily hurt or killed. In the time of the ancient 
Romans, ten cameleopards were exhibited together in 
Rome, by Pompey; but theanimal was almost unknown 
in Europe for many centuries, until De Vaillant killed 
one in Africa, and took the skin to France in the last 
emp A living one was shown in Paris a few years 
ago, which was much admired. 

About seven years since, some of the persons engaged 
in the business of showing rare animals in our country, 
sent some men to the Cape of Good Hope, to get wild 
beasts of different kinds. They travelled north, among 
the Caffrees and Ho'tentuts. With much difficulty, some 
of them obtained fifty-one comeleopards, but only four 
were driven alive to the Cape. ‘There, two of them 
died,, the other two are now in New York.— Youth's 
Penny Paper. 





Naturat History in Scuoois.—Pupils are en- 
couraged, much more than formerly, to think ; and are 
rendered more and morethe companions of their teachers. 
Still, a great deal remains to be done. An inhabitant of 
some other planet might find much in the tendencies of 
— system of education which he would deem objection- 
able. 

One great error, both of furmer and present times, is 
the custom of pouring into mind without reference to 
utility;—of accumulating without use. But there is also 
a very great neglect of some departments of knowledge; 
and in none is this more couspicious than in the depart- 
ment of Natural History. 

Children, most obviously, have a taste for the studies 
ofnature, And why should it not be so? The world 
is a mighty mass of lessons and apparatus for the young. 
Can it be, then, that they have no taste for natural 
science? Or that such a taste is only occasional. 

‘Whence the fact that there are so few students or ad- 
mirers of nature? Is it not that/parents and otners are 
not awake to the moral as well as intellectual benefits of 
studying her laws ? 

Natural History is, however, greatly neglected by the 
schools, as well as by the family. ‘The public or com- 
mon schools exclude it almost entirely. Nor does it fare 
much better in many private and high schools. It is 
regarded, too often, as a mere accomplishment. Besides, 
the modes of teaching it are superficial. In botany, for 
example, what practical use is ever made of this science ? 
How often do our studies in this department end with 
the book and the school room ? 

The text books in the department of Natural History 
are often greatly defective. Besides, they are too fur- 
eign in their character They are not so truly American 
as they should be. We want an American ‘ Library of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge,’ an American 
‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ &c.—Russell. 


Barsarous CrueLty.—Mahomet, the first Turkish 
Emperor, was so taken with the perfections of a beauti- 
ful young Greck lady, whose name was Irene, that he 
spent his whole time in h:r company, neglecting public 
affairs ; but hearing his great officers were displeased 
at it, he summoned them to meet him in a great ruom in 
his palace, and Irene being dressed to the best advan- 
tage, he handed her into the midst of th> bashaws, who, 
admiring her beauty, and charming shape and esture, 
condemned themselves for censuring the Sultan for 
doating on such a lovely creature ; but the Emperor, all 
of a sudden twisting one hand in the downy curls of her 
hair, with the other hand drew his sabre, and with one 
drawing blow divided her head from her body—leaving 
all the spectators in a frightful posture at the sight of 
such a cruel action, committed without any provocation 
from the innocent sufferer.—Knowle’s Turkish History. 

The innocent sport of the young ; their interest in the 
objects of nature and art which surround them; their 
playfulness ; their hilarity ; their merriment if not car- 
ried to an undue excess, so far from being restrained or 
frowned upon, are to be encouraged and cherished, if 
we would not thwart the plans of that Being who best 
knows the exigencies of childhood, and who in the very 
gambols of the young of other animals, has taught us 
that we, too, should gambol in the morning of life, be- 
cause We too have an animal nature, and, still more, be- 
pore our —— Hen § can be calculated in its Jirst 

—, only through the medium of the animal. 
—T. H. Gallaudet. = v = 
_ One asks if a man who occasionally drinks to excess, 
is of such a moral character as fits him for a teacher.— 
The same is asked of a man who swears profanely, and 
so of divers other vices; and the Superintendent is ex- 
pected to answer all these questions. Now, so far as 
our opinion goes, it is decidedly, that neither the intem- 
perate nor profane man should obtain a certificate ot’ 
mora! character within the meaning of the school law, 
unless these branches are what we wish should form a 
part of the education of our children. The teacher 
should practice, neither in nor out of school, no vice or 
habit that we are unwilling should form a part of the 
character of our children—Ohio Common School Di- 
rector. 

No improvement that takes place in either of the sex- 
es, can possibly be confined to itself ; each is a univer- 
sal eve each Uh and the ry eye refinement of the 
one, will always be reciprocal in proportion to t - 
ish of the pores thay iran 9 ail “— 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide ; an- 
guish of body, none. This proves, that the health of 
the mind is of far greater consequence than the health 
of the body, although both are deserving of much more 
attention than either of them receive. 

Natural good is so intimately connected with moral 
good, yoy evil 4 — evil, that I am as cer- 

as i a voice from heaven proclaim i 
God is on the side of virtue. “ee 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES. 
{Reported for the New York Opserver.] 
GEOGRAPHY OF EGYPT. 
Let us first attend to the geography of 
The position occupied by Egyptin the 
the world presents a reflection more than ordinarily in- 
teresting, in the fact that this country was the most in- 
significant in its area, when compared with the vast 
e it has occupied inthe history of mankind, and the 


splendor and glory which marked its history for ages, of 


any which the world contains. In this country, more 
perhaps than any other, the notion prevails, that vast- 
ness of territory constitutes the chief foundation for na- 
tional strength and wealth, and future greatness. A 
love for this extension of territory seems to be the pas- 


passion of individuals. Land seems associated in the 


minds of the inhabitan‘s of your country with whatev- : 


er is to be respected and sought after. And to you, 
therefore, the contrast between this small terriiorial ex- 
tent and surpassing national greatness of Egypt, must 
appear the more striking and remarkable. 

ITS EXTENT. 

We are able to trace the exact extent of the Eyptian 
territory with great distinctness. From the days of 
Herodotus, the earliest, as well as the most authentic 
historian who treatson that subject, tothe present time, 
those limits have been precisely the same. From the 
Mediterranean sea to the Cataracts of Sienne and the 
island of Elephant, its length, whether in the times of 
Moses, of Herodotus, of the Ptolemies, or at the pres- 
ent day, is just 600 miles. This happens to be just the 
length of the island of Great Britain, from the Isle of 
Wight on the south to Cape Wrath, tothe northernmost 
extremity of Scotland. In length, therefore, Epypt and 
Britain are just alike. The average breadth of Egypt 
is ten miles. Although in some parts it is as great as 
fifty miles, yet in others it is but two; insomuch that 
the ancients used to say that two men, standing on its 
two extremities, with each a foot over the boundary 
line, might, in some pirts of it, hold audible conversa- 
tion with each other. They all mention it as being an 
extent of land overflowed by the Nile. Now the ues- 
erts of Lybia on the one side, and of African Arabia, 
as it is called, on the other, sometimes approach so near- 
ly, that there is nothing between them but the actual 
bed of the river itself, hemmed in as it is between 
rocky banks and steep hills on either side. Nor could 
its breadth have been anciently any greater than at 
pa, since the river does not flow through a plain, 

ut through a valley enclosed between two ranges of 
hills. Now the average breadth of Britainis about one 
hundred miles: it being sixty in the narrowest point, 
between White Haven and Carlisle, and three hun- 
dred in the widest, from Dover to the Land’s End.— 
Egypt of course contained but one tenth the number of 
square miles which are in England and Scotland to- 
gether. Yet in that diminutivearea, there lived, inthe 
time of the Ptolemies, (when statistics were a fashiona- 
ble study, and the exact sciences were cultivated with 
the utmost care, and when therefore the amount of pop- 
ulation was likely to have been accurately ascertained,) 
twenty millions of people ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that in more ancicnt times the number was still 
greater. But inall Britain, including Ireland, there are 
but twenty-five millions : viz. seven in Treland, and 
eighteenin England and Scotland. Yet, as you very 
well know, they are in the habit of complaining that 
their country is over-peopled, and their only remedy 
seems to be, to inflict some of their surplus population 
upon you. Now, althongh | believe that an increase of 
population from abroad might be of advantage to your 


country, yet I confess I should like to see a better as-| fj 


sortment than those who are spouted forth in shoals up- 
on the American shores, to relieve the population of 
England from a surplus, like bleeding for a plethora.— 
But if it be true that Egypt, on one tenth of the area 
of territory, sustained a greater population than that of 
Britain, it ought at leastto cause a British statesman to 
pause, before he insists tou strenuously on the doctrine 
of asurplus population in that couniry. Would it not 
be more reasonable to seek a solution of the difficulty 
in a mal-distribution of property, and in the crimes and 
follies of society, thanin the supposition that Britain is 
really unable to sustain eighteen millions of people ? 
But in addition to the contrast between the insignifi- 
cance of the superficial area of Egypt and the great 
amount of her population, we must superadd the glory 
to which she attamed as a nation; a glory which has 
filled and irradiated the whole world. ‘This cannot be 
attributed to her mere amount of numbers: because 
neither China, with a population of 370 millions, nor 
Hindostan with all the countless multitudes that cover 
her soil, has ever filled such a space in the history of 
the world, or in the eyes of other nations, as Egyp. did: 
nor can their own records and literature show any 





; , ‘agp la oa | emerged from 
sion of your nation, as a desire tor its possession is the | her for ages. 














laws and institutions which may compare with ‘the 


IN RELATIVE POSITION. 
The nert thing to be considered is, the relative posi- 


‘ tion of this country. It is remarkable that although 
general map of 


her population was so great, and was compressed with- 
in on narrow bounds, still it never seems to have been 
the disposition or policy of the nation to emigrate, nor 
did they produce any great impression on surrounding 
countries. 

In Egypt there was no emigration ; nor was the least 
impression made bs the adjacent regions in Africa.— 
They lay in immediate contact with this earliest and 
most highly civilized kingdom of antiquity : yet we find 
that the great continent of Africa has not, even yet, 
the gross darkness — has covered 


What a contrast does the map of Africa exhibit! A 
map filled with melancholy blanks. A narrow strip a- 
round her coast, indeed, has been observed by naviga- 
tors, is fringed with streams which have been entered, 
and here and there a settlement with which we are ac- 
quain‘ed; but of the vast interior, so wide, so far 
stretching, and covering so great a portion of the face 
of the globe, we know no more than of the countries in 
the moon. 

THE NILE. 

What, it may naturally be asked, was the cause of 
this striking singularity? How came this narrow strip 
of land thus to outstrip the rest of that great continent, 
and to be covered and filled with so vast and so intelli- 
genta population? ‘The true source of all this great- 
ness was the River Nile—a stream on many accounts 
more remarkable than any otherin the world. Some of 
the particulars in which this peculiarity consisted, I will 
now mention. That it has beencelebrated in all ages, 
I need not say. It is peculiarly so in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. The term great is there :pplied to no river, 
(with asolitary exception, where it is givento the Eu- 
phrates,) but this alone. You all remember those me- 
morable miracles of the great Deliverer of the Israelites 
from bondage, which commenced with the change of 
the waters of the Nile into blood. And since the days 
of Moses, this stream has been as celebrated in classical 
as it is in Scriptural writings. In the works of poets, 
historians, dramatists, essayists and philosophers, we 
find alike perpetual allusions to it. Its name seems from 
the most ancient times to have been surrounded with a 
halo of glory, which has spread its fame to the utmost 
extremes of the world. An effect so remakable must 
have had-a cause. It had many eauses. 1. The Nile 
differed from most other rivers, in the multiplicity of its 
mouths. Homer calls it ‘the seven-mouthed Nile.” — 
And the number seven you know, has been accounted 
asacred number by the people of all nations and ages. 
Notonly did the Hebrews so esteem it, but there is no 
nation, tribe or people, savage or civilized, in which a 
degree of sanctity has not been attached to that num- 
ber. No doubt, this is to be accounted for from the 
tradition of the original ante-diluvian sabbatic observ- 
ance of one day in seven for purposes of religious wor- 
ship. 

Teiishee peculiarity which rendered the Nile so re- 
markable was, the fact that its current consisted of one 
single stream, Without any tributary branches to aid it, 
foran amazing distance from its mouth. Most other 
rivers resemble the arteries of the body, branching out 
on all sides and in a variety of different meanderings — 
Their. volume is gradually swelled by tributary rills and 
rivulets and creeks, anc even other rivers, some of them 
as large as the original stream... They spread their arms 
far and wide, and act as natural sluices, carrying off the 
sup?rfluity of water originally drawn by evaporation 
rom the ocean, and let fall in showers for the fertiliza- 
tionand refreshment of the bosom of the earth which is 
thus returned to the vast reservoir from whence it had 
at first been taken. But.to this general law, the Nile 
forms a striking and complete exception. Alluding to 
this circumstance, the-historian Herodotus, in that book 
of his great work entitled Euterpe, compares the Nile 
with some other rivers of the earth—with the Danube, 
the Borysthenes, the Po, &c., but as he is proceeding, he 
seems suddenly to arrest his pen, declaring that it needs 
not, and is beyond all comparison, and may well be de- 
nominated the Monarch of Rivers. While all other 
rivers are strengthened by tributary waters, coming in- 
to them from vallies on either side, the Nile runs 1,250 
miles without rae one subsidiary drop, either on 
the right hand or the left. In this, it is perfectly unique. 
Such a fact is without a parallel upon the globe. I 
greatly doubt if there is another river to be found, 
which runs two hundred miles without any branches. 
But from the point where the junction takes place be- 
tween the eastern and western, or the Arabian and Af- 
rican Nile, quite to its debouchure in the Mediterran- 
ean, this mighty river holds on its way and rolls the 
pomp and volume of its majestic stream, unaided, and 





without even an accompanying rill, all. the way to the 


sea. 

But there is another cause greater than all ; and that 
is, the mystery which has hung over the true source of 
this river ; a mystery which remains unsolved to-this 
hour. I need not say how much the existence of mys- 
tery adds, in the human mind, to the importance of any 
hag | with which it is connected. The moment a thing 
is held to be a secret, all the world is dying to know it. 
So thoroughly is this characteristic of human nature 
med vers that it is sometimes resorted to as the readi- 
est and surest way to disseminate a matter, to commu- 
nicate it to one or more_ persons under the strictest in- 
junctions of secrecy. The mystery of the Nile was es- 
teemed of so high a character, that its investigation en- 
listed the power, talent, and enterprise of more than one 
crowned head, in ancient as well as more modern times. 
The question, “‘ Where are the sources of the Nile ?” 
has been asked ten thousend times; but never yet has 
it been answered. 

Lastly—as yet another element of the celebrity of 
the Nile, may be mentioned its periodical inundation. 

All rivers near the tropics-are subject to an autumnal 
rise of their waters ; so that the mere circumstances of 
the Nile’s being subject to inundation, however great, 
would not of itself constitute a peculiarity distinguish- 
ing it from other streams. But the striking peculiarity 
of what may be cailed this astronomical, rather than 
meteorological phenomenon is, the punctuality of its re- 
turn ; and this, without any known cause. In regard 
to the inundations of other great rivers, such as the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, the Ganges, the Oronoko, &c., 
the cause is obvious. They are always preceded by 
great rains, and of long continuance, so that the wonder, 
with them, would be, that they should notswell. But 
the traveller on the banks of the Nile sees the river com- 
mence to rise when no rains have fallen, when no pe- 
culiar winds have blown, when there is not even a cloud 
in the heavens, nor any other visible cause tor the phe- 
nomenon. The inundation commences on the 2Ist .of 
June, and afler the waters of the river have swollen 
over its banks, and submerged the country for a deter- 
minate period, they gradually subside, until the stream 
sinks again into its bed, there it continues to flow until 
the return of the same season on the following year. I 
merely advert to the fact at present, reserving a fuller 
account of the many curious circumstance attending 
the phenomenon to a future lecture. 

RED SEA—CANAL. 

The Red Sea lies in a direction almost parallel with 
the course of the Nile, and forms the eastern boundary 
of Egypt. running up from the Indian Ocean to the town 
of Suez, which is situated at the head of this extensive 
gulf. ‘The isthmus itself is but 60 miles in width; yet 
were it like the isthmus of Darien, a pile of rocky moun- 
iains, it would present an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier between the waters of the two great seas which it 
now divides from each other. But instead of this, the 
entire isthmus consists of a sandy bank; being a con- 
tinuation of the same sort of country with that which 
extends from the city of Cario to Suez. It is not 
literally of sand, but rather of a hard clay, thickly 
imbedded with gravel.. The question naturally pre- 
sents, itself, cannot a canal be cut through this low 
neck of land, and thus a communication be opened 
from Europe to India and all the East? The idea is 
nota newone. Herodotus, who, in all that relates to 
ancient. Egypt, is our best authority, informs us that the 
design was contemplated centuries ago by one of the 
Egyptian monarchs. But when, asa previous step, he 
had caused the levels of the adjacent country to be very 
accurately taken (& it must be remembered that math- 
ematical science was then in an advaneed state in that 
country) his engineers discovered that the waters ofthe 
Red Sea were thirty feet higher than those of the Med- 
iterranean ; so that, should a canal be cut. there must 
be a constant and violent current from one end of it to 
the other, or it must be obsiructed by numerous locks. 
On this account, the design of cutting through the isth- 
mus was abandoned. But on firther cotaileietion, it 
was concluded to trace back the Nile from its mouth to 
a point where its waters are on a level with those of 
the Red Sea, at which point a canal might be cut from 
the sea into the river, withont the difficulties arising 
from a difference of level. This point was discovered 
to be about 129 miles up theriver. This enterprise was 
began by Pharaoh Necho. And here I may observe, 
that the name Pharaoh does not designate any particu- 
lar king, but was. commor to a long dynasty of mon- 
archs who succeeded eachother upon the throne ot E- 
gypt. After vast sums of money and an incredible 


number of lives had been expended by him in the pros- 
ecution of the work, it was carried on farther by Darius 
Hystaspes, and after the lapse of a century was re- 
sumed and at length completed hy Ptolemy II. This is 
that canal which was navigated by Cleopatra in her 
magnificent and gorgeous galley. She passed along it 
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unilt she came to some little shallow lakes, where she 
caused her mariners to draw her vessel over the sands, 
until it again came to navigable water. This voyage 
of Cleopatra’s is positive evidence that the canal was 
actually completed. Of its existence I myself have 
had ocular demonstration: When the French savans, 
who accompanied the celebreted expeditioa of Bona- 
parte, were on the spot, they traced the fragments of 
this work. WhenI was afterwards in Egypt, the cele- 
brated Ali Pacha applied to me, to know whether I 
would undertake to make a survey of the country 
where it runs,and farnish him with a good map of it. 


Claudius obeyed the summons, and inthe year of our 
Lord 44, arrived on the shores of Britain, and so great 
was the success of the Roman arms after his arrival, 
that many of the tribes of the island were brought un- 
der his yoke, and were formed in a Roman province, in 
the course ef sixteer days. When the emperor, con- 
sidering !iitle more to be done, left all his affairs in the 
hands uf Plautius, and retarned to Rome. 

Britain, however, at this time, was far from havi 
been ed. Car . Whose gr of sou 
disdained subraission to the lawless and unprincipled in- 
vaders of his country, while the least ray of hope re- 








The offer was conformable to my taste and inclinations, 
and fell in with my desire to make myself acquainted 
with whatever was most interesting in the antiquities 
and present state of these parts of the world, so little 
visited by Europeans; and I therefore assented to the 
proposal. I went, being accompanied by a company of 
men ordered on that service by the Pacha, and was suc- 
cessful in tracing out the course of the ancient canal, 
for 30 out of 60 miles, which constituted its entire 
length. Its bed was plainly visible in many places, so 
that its dimensions miglit be satisfactorily ascertained. 
I found that it had been 100 feet wide and 30 deep.— 
This corresponds with the account of Herodotus, who 
tell us that it would admit of the passage of two trir 
emes abreast, which would require a space of at least 
100 feet. 
EGYPTIAN CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF AFRICA. 


And here I may add, before closing this lecture, a. re- 
markable fact evincive of the enterprise of the ancient 
Egyptians. They have shown that they were not only 
competent to construct a canal, and to extend their views 
to the commerce of India, but there is evidence that 
they cireumnavigated thecontinent of Africa. We are 
in the habit of giving the palm of this discovery to the 
Portuguese, who passed round from the west under 
Vasco de Gama : and they merit high commendation for 
their enterprise. But it is nevertheless a fact, that the 
Egyptians had done the same thing from the east, long 
before; Herodotus mentions the account. adding, indeed, 
that he does not believe it. But the reason he gives for 
his not crediting the account of these navigators, is a 
two edged sword, cutting both ways, and with our pres- 
ent knowledge of the figure of the earth, is in itself 
strong presumptive proof of the truth of the narrative. 
He says that “it is pretended that. an expedition sat out 
westward from the Arabian Gulf, and atter three years 
compassed the continent of Africa, and returned by the 
Pillars of Hercules. They say that on the way they 
stopped, planted corn, and reaped it. But I do not be- 
lieve their story, because they also pretend. that when 
they had reached the south part of the continent, they 
had the sun upon their right hand, which we know to 
be impossible.” Nowit must be recollected that Her- 
odotus was a Greek, who supposed very naturally, that 
the system of astronomy which prevailed among his 
countrymen was perfect ; and according to their theory, 
it was impossible to get beyond the sun in a southern 
direction. ‘The id2a which then prevailed was, that that 
part of the world which lay under the sun’s vertical 
rays was a burnt and arid desert, uninhabitable by man. 
Now this state of things, whi'e it shows how impossi- 
ble it was that men of that day should have originated 
such an account as these voyagers gave, affurds the 
highest evidence that they told the trath; and it fully 

satisfies me, at least, tha! they did actually pass the 
’ Cape, travelling west, and entered the Mediterranean 
by the Straits of Gibraltar—thus completing the cir- 
cumnavigation of the African Continent. 


[From the Juvenile Depository.] 


ABRIDGED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER IL. 
Roman Invasion of Britain, begmning in the Reign of 
Claudius. 


CxavuptIus, the successor of Caligula, and fourth em- 
peror of Rome, undertook the subjugation of Britain in 
earnest. ‘To this he was advised, and persuaded, by a 
British fugitive whore name was Bevin’, a prince who 
had been expelled from his country, and taken refuge 
in Rome; where, by his’ arts and intrigues, he had 
gained the confid of the emperor. 

A powerful army, under the command of Aulus Plau- 
tius, who was distinguished for his military talents and 
courage, was sent on the expedition. They landed in 
Britxin without opposition, but were soon met by Car- 
actacus, a brave prince of the island, with an army of 
his countrymen. A battle took place, and after much 
hard fighting. and many being slain on both sides, the 
brave army under Caractacus was overpowered by a 
superior force. This victory of the Romans was fol- 
lowed by several others; and sucn were the advanta- 
ges gai by Plautius, that he considered success as 
certain, and sent for the emperor himself, to come and 
give a finishing stroke to the conquest. 








i of preserving its independence, continued, for 
upwards of nine years, to harass the Romans, by attack- 
ing, and cutting off detached parts of their army, and 
then retreating to their forests, prudently avoiding a 
general engagement, or any other battle, without supe- 
1ior numbers, or some other decided advantage. 

The army of Caractacus was composed of inhabi- 
tants of the interior of the country, who well knew ev- 
ery part of the island, could penetrate its deepest for- 
ests, and climb its highest mountains; men who were 
as tenacious of their rights, and as sensible of the in- 
justice of the Romans, as Caractacus was himse'f. 

The Romans were, for a time, also much harrassed 
by the numerous inhabitants of the sea-shore, who had 
obstinately refused to put onthe yoke of the emperor. 
Tliey, however, were at length subdued by Titus Fla- 
vius Vespasian, the lieutenant general of Plautius, who 
was the same Vespasian that afterwards became em- 
peror of Rome; he having defeated them in thirty bat- 
tles, and made himself master of all their dominions ; 
besides having brought under subjugation two powerful 
tribes who dwelt in the woods and marshes. 

in the mean tim2, notwithstanding the powerful op- 
position of Caractacus, the movements of the Roman 
army, under the immediate command of Plautius, who 
exeicised much skilland activity, were such as to con- 
quer many of the states which had not befure submit- 
ted. Indeed, so great was his success, that he again 
considered, or affected to consider little more to be done 
to render the conquestcomplete. He therefore, either 
thinking his presence no longer necessary, or wishing 
to avoid future troubles that might be expected from 
the movements of Caractacus, left his army. and re- 
turned to Rome. 

T'wo years elapsed betore a successor to Plautius was 
appointed, when Ostorius Scapula arrived in Britain 
from Rome, commissioned to take charge, both of the 
civil, and military affairs. He found every. thing in the 
ulmost confusion. Caractacus still continued to annoy 
the Roman army, and ove of the most powerful states, 
called the Iceni, who were before oti terms of amity 
with the Romans. had revolted, and confederated with 
other states against them. But notwithstanding their 
united forces, and determined bravery, Ostorius defeat- 
ed them inthe first battle, and proceeded to ravage sey- 
eral of the territories of the island that had not yet sub- 
mitted. With fire and sword he spread desolation all 
around. 

Caractacus, not in the least daunted at the Roman 
successes, assembled the remains of his army, and in- 
duced several other of the princes to join him, with 
their forces. to resist the common enemy. The armies 
met, great slaughter ensued, and the Britons were com- 
pelled to give way to the superior discipline of the Ro- 
man troops. The wife, daughters,* and brother of Car- 
actacus fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

Caractacus, himself, fled for refuge to one. of the 
queens of the islands, who, afier promising him. protec- 
tion, treacherously betrayed him mto the hands of Os- 
torius, after he “had so long commanded the British 
troops. During the time he was in command, the efforts 
he made against a well disciplined army,.to preserve 
the liberty-of his country, are almost incredible, & the 
patience he exercised is rarely to be met with. 

The brave Caractacus, with the other captives, was 
sentto Rome; & as he was led through the streets, be- 
holding the splendor of various objects, exclaimed, “ A- 
las! how is it possible, that people possessed of such 
magnificence at home, could think of envying Carac- 
lacus an humble cottage in Britain ?’’ When he was 
brought before the emperor, he betrayed neither fear, 
nor perplexity ; but, with a dignified countenance, look- 
ed Claudius full in the face, and addressed him in an 
eloquent and appropriate manner. 

Claudius was so affected with the address, and digni- 
fied manners of Caractacas, that he, with a magnanim- 
ity hardly to be expected, immediately set him, and all 
the other captives, at liberty. 

Ostories received unbounded applause, and the sen- 
ate decreed him triumphant honors for conquering tre 
man who had so long been both the terror and admira- 
tion of their country. 

* It is staied to have been the custom of the Britons in those 


days, to carry their wives and children to the war, and place 
them in situations to see the battles. 
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It was thought thatthe victory obtained by Ostorius 
would have ended the contest ; but, on the contrary, it 
so exasperated the Britons, that they renewed it with 
redoubled vigor, and their exertions were, fur some 
time, crowned with success. The Roman army was 
harrassed on all sides, the seeds of discord were sown 
all over the island, and many of the states that had be- 
fore submitted, came to an open revolt. 

Ostorius was overwhelmed with care, and perplexity, 
and disappointment, and sunk under -his accumulated 
troubles, which put an end to his earthly existence in 
the year 53. 

Didius was the successor of Ostorius. Tis career, 
however, was short in Britain ; for about this time, the 
Roman emperor, Claudius, was inhumanly poisoned to 
death, by order of his wife, and was succeeded in the 
empire by the notoriously isfamous, Nero, who sent 
Veranius to take the place of Didius. Veranius did 
not live to put any of his plans into execution, and was 
succeeded by Sultanius Paulinus, who reduced the isl- 
and then called Mons, or Anglesey, and exterminated 
the Druids, who had taken refuge on that island. 

Paulinus had just begun to iortify, and was concert- 
ing measures to quell the refractory Britons, who had 
not ceased to annoy the Romans, when a transaction 
took place, which caused a general revuit, and aroused 
all the fighting men of the island toarms. This was an 
insult of the most flagrant and diabolical nature, offered 
to Boapicea, queen of the Iceni. 


Cruel treatment of Boadicea. 

Her husband, Prasatagus, had lately paid the debt of 
nature, and previous to his death, had bequeathed his 
estate to the joint inheritance of the Roman emperor, 
and his own two daughters. But one of the magistrates 
of the Roman province, forcibly took possession of the 
whole. And when Boadicea remonstrated for this act 
of injustice, he ordered her to be publicly whipped, and 
violated the chastity of her daughters. Upon this, all 
the states of Britain united, and Boadicea soon found 
herself at the head of two hundred and thirty thousand 
men. 

Paulinus met this immense force with an army of only 
ten thousand ; and, incredible as it may appear, defeated 
them with great slaughter, eighty thousand Britons hav- 
ing been left dead on the field; besides an immense 
number of them having been taken prisoners, and doom- 
ed to perpetual slavery. The unhappy Boadicea, to 
ase 4 falling into the hands of the enemy, poisoned 

erself. 

To prevent the Britons from re-assembling, Paulinus 
desolated the country, drove off their cattle, and caused 
a famine, by preventing the p2ople from cultivating their 
land. In all things he acted the tyrant, and rendered 
himself o.lious to the people. A quarrel taking place 
between him and the chief manager of civil affairs, 
caused his recali, and the appointmentof a successor, 
who gained the love of the people, and caused many 
of the revolted states to return to their vbedience. This 
was Turpilianus, who was succeeded by Maximus, by 
whose prudent and h g t, the Britons 
were induced, by degrees, to become reconciled to the 
laws and customs of the Romans, and they were allow- 
ed to enjoy several years’ repose ; during which time, 
they made great improvements in the arts of civiliza- 
tion. 

During the before-mentioned transactions and the re- 

e enjoyed in Britain, Nero, the detested tyrant of 
me, wasslain. He was succeeded by Gulba; who, 
aftera reign of only seven months, was basely mur- 
dered by the soldiery, through whose means, Otho was 
raised to the imperial throne. Otho reigned but three 
months, when he was slainin battle. Vitellius was the 
next emperor ; who, after a short and infamous reign, 
was slain by his subjects. . Vespasian succeeded, and 
was proclaimed in the year 69, and after a virtuous 
reign of ten years, paid the debt of nature. 
uring the reign of Vespasian in Rome, he appointed 
two successive generals to conduct the affairs in Brit- 
ain, who acted with prudence, and did much both for 
the good of Rome and the islanders. But Julius Agri- 
cola, who was appvinted in the year 78, did more than 
all his predecessors put together. He gained the con- 
fidence of the-people by acts of justice, and their affeec- 
tion, by treating them like friends instead of enemies ; 
he encouraged them to build superb public edifices, and 
comfortable dwelling-houses, and chemsteel their sons 
at his ownexpense, In short, such was the prudent and 
judicious management uf Agricola, that he, in a meas- 
ure, tamed the ferociousnes’ of the inhabitants, iutro- 
duced many of the arts of civilization, and completely 
established the Roman supremacy. 

Agricola governed in Britain during the latter part of 
the reign of po pe ge Pecagg he was appointed, the 
whole of the reign of Titus, and the Geagenet the 
OO re name he wes t led, in the 

of his successful career. Titus and Domitian 
were both sonsof Vespasian. The former, being the 
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eldest, succeeded his father. He was a virtuous prince, 
and is said to have once exclaimed, “ { have losta day,” 
because he could not recollect any particular good ac- 
tion he had performed during the ing twenty-four 
hours ; his reign, however, was little more than two 
nm having been eut off in the midst of usefulness.— 

ie was succeeded by his brother Domitian, who was 
suspected of having been accessary to his death. In- 
deed, Domitian was cruel, vain, and jealous; and his 
reign was infamous. He was slain by some of his 
courtiers, afier a reign of seven years, A.D. 96. 

Tranquility was enjoyed in Britain several years af 
ter the days of Agricola, of which history gives but 
little account. 


[From the Juvenile Depository.} 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

"This science, which is not only interesting and useful, 
butessentially necessary in almost all the pursuits of 
life, describes the various objects in existence; Which 
are arranged into kingdoms, classes, orders, and species. 
It includes zoology, botany, geology, mineralogy, and 
meteorology. 

The three kingdoms of nature are the MrIneRrat, 
VEGETABLE, and ANIMAL. ; 

The Minerat kingdom consists of things of a fossil 
nature, or those that are dug out of the earth; such as 
the different kinds of ore from which the useful and 
precious metals are extracted, together with all other 
substances which do not possess life or vegetation. 

The VEGETABLE kingdom consists of all things that 
grow out of the ground, for the convenience and com- 
turt of the human species ; such as trees, which furnish 
materials fur building ships, and other yessels that sail 
on the ocean, and transport not only passengers, but the 
various bounties of Providence, from one country to an- 
other ; houses to live in, and other buildings ; besides 
affording fuel to keep us warm in winter, with beautiful 
and refreshing shades in summer; different sorts of 
grain for bread, and various kinds of roots that are pal- 
atable, and nourishing both to man and beast; the de- 
licious fruits, and the variegated flowers of the field and 

rden; grass for the sustenance of cattle, with num- 

erless B aoe fur medical, and other purposes all dis- 
playing the beneficence of the great Creator. 

The AnimaL kingdom consists of those creatures 
that have both the sense of feeling, and power to move; 
such as man, the lord of creation, who was made in the 
image of his Creator, a little below the angels of Heav- 
en, endowed with rational faculties, and power to culti- 
vate them so as to answer the end of his creation; with 
the different species of beasts of the earth, fishes of the 
waters, fowls of the air, serpents and insects. In short, 
every thing that possesses auimation belongs to the an- 
imal kingdom. : 

No one who enters into the spirit of it, will ever have 
cause to regret the time spent in the study of natural 
history, did it offer noother advantage than the pleasure 
experienced inthe research. But let it be well consid- 
ered, that it is necessary to the well being of every in- 
dividual in society, inasmuch as a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of different mineral and vegetable substances ; 
and of the organization of the huinan system, with the 
mutual dependencies of its various parts, is essential to 

“the preservation of health, which is one of the greatest 
desideratums of man. It also displays the wonderful 
works of God, and is well calculated to inspire the 
mind with the most excellent ideas of the divine cha- 
racter. 

To the farmer, and most mechanics, it is doubly usefui 
and necessary, perhaps as necessary as they are to each 
other. It not only presentsthem with the above advan- 
tages, but also enables them to pursue their different 
occupations to the best advantage. 

To the farmer, it points out the nature, composition, 
and varieties of soil ; enables him to prepare his grounds 
for the reception of different seeds, shows him the na- 
ture and increase of the various productions of the earth, 
and renders him capable of making the most judicious 
improvements as well as to pursue his business with 
uns ably more satisfaction. 

‘o mechanics, it gives a knowledge of the nature of 
the various productions of the earth, which are con- 
verted into articles both useful and necessary for the 
eonvenience and comfort of man, whether of the min- 
eral or vegetable kingdom. It will enable them to 
judge of their strength, durability, and beauty ; and to 
ai them according to the intention of the great, and 
beneficent Creator of the Universe, who has made all 
things for our use, and given us capgcities to find out 
and enjoy them in every way that wil} be for our bene- 
fit. 

Zooxoey is “that branch of natural history which 
respects the forms, classification, history, and habits of 
animals.” 

Botany relates to the vegetables of the earth. 

Groxocy is “the doctrine or science of the structure 





of the earth, or terraqueous globe,” and of the substan- 
ces of which it is ed. 

MInERALocy is.“‘the science which treats of the 
properties of mineral substances, and teaches us to 
characterize, distinguish, and class them” accordingly. 

METEorROLOGY Js “that science which treats of the 
atmosphere and its phenomena.” 

On these subjects it is our design to treat, according to 
their order, in future numbers. 


DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 

The following article is from the pen of Mrs. Conant, 
the new Editor of the Mother’s Monthly Journal, and 
is copied from the first number of the present volume 
of that work. 

Child.—Mother, I want a piece of cake, 

Mother.—I hav'nt got any—it’s all gone. 

Child.—I know there’s some up in the cupboard ; I 
saw it when you opened the door. 

Mother.—Well, you don’t need any now; cake-hurts 
children. 

Child —No, it don’t, (whining,) I do want a piece 
mother, may’nt [ have a piece ? 

Mother —Be still, I can’t get up now, I’m busy. 

Child.—(Crying aloud) I want.a piece of cake, I want 
a piece of cake. 

Mother.—Be still, I say, I shan’t give yon a bit if 
you don't leave off crying. 

Child.—(Still crying) I want a piece of cake—I 
want a piece of cake. 

Mother.—(Rising hastily and reaching a piece.)— 
There, take that, and hold your tongue! Eat it up 
quick, I hear Ben coming. Now, don't tell him that 
you have had any. 

{Ben enters.) Child.--I’ve had a piece of cake, you 
can’t have any. 

Ben.—Yes, [ will; mother give mea piece. 

Mother.—There take it ; it seems asif I never could 
keep a bit of any thing in the house. ~ You see, sir, [to 
the child! if you get any thing next time ! 

(Another room.] Child.—I've had a piece of cake. 

ounger Sister —Oh, I want some too. 

Child. —Well, you BAWL, and mother'll give you a 
piece; I did. 

Let us see how many errors were committed by the 
mother during th‘s short conversation. In the first 

lace, she tells a downright lie, and the child detects 
ee init; “I hav’nt any cake.” ‘ You have, I saw it 
in the cupboard.” Secondly, she gives a false reason, 
“cake hurts children,” for not gratifying the child's 
wishes, at least her next reply would lead him to sup- 
pose so. Thirdly, she eucourages the child in crying 
for what he desires, by offering asa reward fur leaving 
off, the gratification which he could not obtain by con- 
tinued good humor. Fourthly,she breaks her profnise 
and rewards the children for disobeying her. Fifthly, 
she fosters a spirit of selfish greediness, the lowest and 
most debasing of all passion ; “eat it quick, and don’t 
tell Ben.” Sixthly, she utters a threat which she has 
no intention of acting upon: “See if I give you any 
next time.” We must mention, also, the spirit by which 
her conduct through the whole is marked, and which 
makes the child feel that she has at last yielded to his 
wishes, not because she loves him, but in order to save 
herself the vexation of ay aye any longer. The 

ractical commentary which he makes in his advice to 
fis sister shows that he fully understands the springs of 
her domestic machinery. 

Yet this is probably a mother who loves her offspring, 
who is toiling early and late for their comfort and res- 
pectebility, but who will perhaps have to complain that 

er old age is embittered by the neglect and unkindhess 
of her children. ‘They are not wholly inthe fault. A 
mother may sacrifice her health, and her life itself, for 
her family, and yet not make them happy, and if she 
does not make them happy, they will not tove her. A 
child cannot comprehend the value of that affection 
which keeps his mother busy from morning till night, 
when her industry is continually crossing the track of 
his enjoyment ; when it is made an apology for petu- 
lance, injustice, and neglect of those little things which 
make up the happiness of childhood. Nothing but a 
constant hourly flow of kindness, prompt in gratifying, 
gentle in refusing—a kindness which Ehows no ebb, 
unruffled by passion, unpolluted by selfishness—can 
gain the entire confidence and affection of a child. I 
ought also to add, that a mother who has made herself 
an object of contempt to her children cannot justly 
claim their deference and respect ; and such she surely 
will be, if in her spenagernens of them, she stoops to the 
meanness of deceit and falsehood. ‘The pure ennobling 
sentiment of filial piety, can spring up only in an at- 
mosphere of truth and love. It is nature: it is akin to 
that which is exercised towards the beneficent Father 





*This conversation was actually overheard, in passing, 
between two children, by a lady of my acquaintance. 


=n 
of all, and requires for its full expansion the same influ- 
ence of rectitude and goodness. 
_ We recommend the communication of Mr. Holbrook 
in to-day’s paper to the carefal perusal of every parent 
and teacher. If the thoughts in it are just and correct, 
there ought tu be an entire revolution in our system of 
education. 

Would not the editors of the country be doing a sem 
vice to the community by publishing this article ? 

[From the New York American.] 
NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Ta the last message from De Witt Clinton to the Le- 
gislatureof New York, he reu arked, that with a proper 
system of education, anu correct modes of teaching, all 
our children might become familiar with the physical 
sciences, botany, mineralogy, the varivus classes of an- 
imals, chemistry, natural philosophy, astronomy, the 
fundamental a of agricultural and political econ- 
omy, and with much in history and biography, without 
any additional expense of time or money for their in- 
struction. The soundness and truth of this remark has 
since been fully proved by the system of education in 
Prussia and other German States; as it has by schools 
for deaf mutes and the blind in this country. 

The following facis also show that the same remark 
may be fully-sustained as a plain deduction of reasoz- 


ig: 

1. Spelling bouks, in common use, contain from ten 
to fifteen thousand words. To learn the orthography 
of each word by the dint of memory, founded on the ar- 
rangement or relative position of the letters, must re- 
quire as much time and effort as to learn the names, 
properties, and uses of ten plants, minerals, animals, or 
shells; orten principles in chemistry, natural philoso- 
phy, astronomy, agriculture, or political economy; or 
the same number of facts in history or biography. Con- 
sequently while a child is committing to memory the 
words in a spelling book, he might learn a hundred thou- 
sand of the objects, principles, or facts abce referred 


to. 

3. The time, paper, ink and quills, ordinarily used by 
children in school, in copy writing, would be sufficient 
for writing the names, with brief descriptions of the 
same objects, principles, and facts. 

3. The time spent in repeating lessons from reading 
books, if devoted to the reading and study of the Bible, 
works on science, history, &c. would be sufficient for 
examining with some care, and for some critical readi: 
of, at least one another, on eachof the subjects above 
— . 

4. The time usually spent in memorizing grammar 
lessons, would be sufficient for practical and coltieah ex- 
ercises in descriptions and narrations, relating to the ob- 
jects of nature and art, with scenery, operations, and 
events, \itnessed by children during ihe period of their 
school days and years. 

S. By this practical, rational, and consequently ir- 
teresting, course of exercise in spelling, writing, read- 
ing and grammar, it must be evident to every one, that 
children would become more familiarly and thoroughly 
acquainted with these mechanical parts of education, 
than they could possibly be by a mere repetition of them 
for days, months and years, like so many parrots, with- 
out any knowledge of their meaning, sense, or use. 

in proof of the correctness of the above statements, I 
beg leave to mention that I have had occasion to know 
many thousand children who have learnt the names, 
and something of the properties, of from twenty to thir- 
ty objects in one hour, many of whom had probably 
spent, not only days and weeks, but months, if not 
years, in learning the twenty-six letters of the alphabet; 
and after all, they probably did not obtain one distinct 
rational idea, from what was considered their instruc- 
tion, though, it is true, they must have received many 
from their sports, and from their walks to and from 
school. 

To secure the important objects specified by the dis 
tinguished statesman and philosopher above named, and 
now realized by the subjects of sume absolute monarchs, 
the following provisiuns are desirable, perhaps essential; 

1. Encouragement and aid to children in studying the 
voluine of nature, with which all are delighted, and 
which they commence reading when they first open 
their eyes upon the light of heaven. 

2. Assistance in collecting, arranging, and exchanging 
with others, specimens of minerals, plants, shells, draw- 
ings, mechanism, needlework, &c. &c. for the contents 
of “FaMILY CABINETS.” 

3. The formation of “Scuoo. Capinets” inall the 
seventy thousand schools inour country, and exchanges 
with each other in works of Nature and Art. 

_ 4. The early and daily use of slates for drawing ob- 
jects of Nature and Art, such as the simple figures of ge- 
ometry, viz: triangles, squares, hexagons, and circles ; 
horses, dogs, birds, fishes, and insecis ; hatchets, knives, 





pitchers, snovels, ploughs, &c. 
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5. Writings words, or names of things, as dog, cat, 
hat, oak, rose, mica, lime, slate, &c., in connection with 
the things themselves, or pictures .of them drawn by the 
children. 

Following the pictures and names of objects, brief and 
familiar descriptions of theni, first on slates, and then on 
paper, by lead pencils, fullowed by ny 

6. Simple instruments for visible illustrations, both in 
families and schools, viz: a globe, geometrical sulids, 
levers, pullies, screws, maps and other drawings or 
prints, &c. &c. 

7. Frequent walks in the fields and gardens, over 
ledges or mountains, by rivulets or brooks, through 
markets, on wharves, in mechanics’ shops, marble und 
granite yards, aided and encouraged by the presence 
and instruction of a teacher, parent, older brother or 
sister, or some other protector. 

8. Small, simple and familiar books, describing the 
objects, principles or operations they have witnessed by 
their lessons in the book of Nature. With these some 
of the beautiful and interesting Term g from the Bible, 
selected fromthe Gospels, the Psalms, Proverbs, or the 
historical sketches of the Old Test t, are peculiarly 
appropriate and delighiful to children. 

9. Larger and more systematic works.on the sciences, 
aris, history, biography, and the Bible more fully, with 
abstracts, reflections, or drawings of things and inci- 
dents, learnt from first elements of mature study. 

10. Releasing children, principally or entirely, from 
the incongruous, unmeaning and irksome masses, found 
in spelling books, reading books and grammars, now con- 
suming the greatest part of the precious time of chil- 
dren allotted to their education. 

As a course of.juvenile instruction, similar to. that 
‘here pointed out, must commend itself to the common 
sense of every one, and as it is fully tried and correb- 
erated by experiments, both in Europe and America, it 
is, at least, worthy of trial by every parent and teacher 
in our Republican nation. 

I remain, as ever, sincerely yours, 
J. HOLBROOK. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The subject of general education cannot too frequent- 
ly be urged upon the attention of the people of this Un- 
ion. If the principles of human liberty for which wE 
contend are worthy the support of our cHILDREN—if 
our republican institutions, bought with so much toil and 
hleod, are worthy of our care, our common schools are 
no less worthy, for on them are ouf thstitutions based. 
Uur government is founded on the intelligence and vir- 
tueof the people, and our schools are the foundation of 
that intelligence. ‘They are rearing our future presi- 
dents, governors and legislators ; our courts of justice 
are to be supplied {rem them with our lawyers, justices 
and judges; and all other branches of our widely ex- 
tended and popular system are to be furnished by the 
same great source. Thousands will yearly come forth 
from the walls of the little district schools, with all the 
education they are ever to receive, except that so dearly 
purchased in the great school of the workl; and they 
are to take upon themselves the management of all the 
complicated machinery of society. But few who guide 
the parts of the “stupendous whole,” have yet sought 
the advantages of the h'gher founts of knowledge—ihe 
common school education is the guide of the great mass 
of the people. What, then, should that education be, 
and how should it be conducted, are questions of inealcu- 
jable moment. ‘The best talentof the age is engaged 
in their solution, and much improvement must .be the 
result. Our Journal of Education is likely to effect 
much good, and the press of the country might do more. 

The means devised to secure general education in 
Michigan, are commensurate with the impor-anee of the 
design. The policy of our young State has laid a 
broad and lasting foundation for the prosperity of 
schools and the good of the nation,.and justly receives 
the plaudits of “ older and abler”’ States. 





Wuy. THE Common Scuoo.t Cause MUST GO FOR- 
WaRD.—Because it is the cause of the People, and its 
object is the extension of human happiness. _ Its tenden- 
ey is to elevate the poor, and in intellectual and moral 
advantages, to place allona level. No cause having 
such an object, can retrograde in a free country; even 
its opponents, if any there are, have not the moral cour- 
age to avow their sentiments ; they only hang upon the 
wheels, and retard its progress fora short time. But 
even to do this with any success, they must profess zeal 
for the great principle, or they will not be heard. So 
then this great engine of opinion, has raised ev- 
ery voice in favor of this, The People’s Cause. It is 
now spoken of and discussed every where, and all with 
a view to improvement. Thus, action is secured ; all 
the movements of the age are onward, and henceforth 
education takes the lead :—the People have demanded 
it. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The August number of this sterling monthly has 
reached us. It is filled with its usual variety of useful 
matter. It is a source of regret that this work should 
not bein the hands of every parent in this state. Devo- 
ted exclusively to the exposition of our common school 
system, and to the diffusion of facts in relation to general 
education, it should havea place in every family ; for 
there are none so poor but what they may secure the 





them. When Completed, this heavy item in every far- 


mer’s account would thenceforth be expunged. 
The maclura is readily raised from the seed. Un- 
like those of the thorn they require no preparation 


:—on the contrary, they vegetate with certainty in two 


or three weeks after planting. Under tolerable care 
the seedings will grow 2 feet or more in height the first 
season; after which they are fit to be removed from nur- 
sery rows to’ the place designed fur the hedge. 1 raised 





benefits which it will impart to all who b q 
ted with its contents. ; 

We would again call the attention of the public to the | 
importance of our common sc In vain will the | 
bounty of the general government be bestowed upon our 
state, if the people take not the whole subject into their | 
own keeping. In vain will our public men devise sys- | 
teins, if they are not acted upon by those fur whose ben.- | 
efit they have been ee bh munificent fund | 
of our young state, will but ulfil its high purpose 
unless the people take hold of the subject in earnest— 
pene adetermination to reap from it the greatest amount | 
oO ; 

‘the whole matter should be investigated to its very 
foundation. The defects of the present system of com- 
mon school education should be remedied, and every im- 
provement introduced. The leading defect in the 
course of struction, is, that it is not sufficiently prac- 
tical in itstendencies. ‘The aim of common school edu- 
cation should be ty impart practical knowledge. Those 
whose minds are furnished with the greatest amount of 
practical knowledge, exercise, as a general rule, the 
most powerful and enduring influence over their associ- 
ates in the active concerns of life. ‘This knowledge may 
not be only scientifical, but that which is applicab'e to 
the practical brsiness of mankind. 

lu our siate such a munificent provision has been 
made for the education of the young, that not a single 
ch'ld need remain destitute of an acquaintance with, at 
least, the rudimentsof learning. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that owing to the incapacity of the teachers em- 
ployed, or aremissness in those whose duty itis to inspect 
common schools, the system employed is not sufficient- 
ly comprehensive, nor the mode of tuition precisely that 
which would command the approbation of experienced 
and enlightened men. To render the recipients what 
itis designed to make them, an “educated people,” these 
systems should not be confined to the mere rudiments, 
but should embrace some the highest branches of prac- 
tical science. It is not expected to make an accomplish- 
ed scholar of every one who attends a common school, 
but they can bemade useful ones—one acquainted with 
that knowledge which shall be of utility to him in the 
business concerns of life. 


In another point of view, are common schools impor- 
tant. ‘hat is political. Not the narrow politics of the 
day, but general principles of government. For an edu- 
cated community commands the homage of surrounding 
nations, kindles the spirit of emulation, and awakens a 
desire to walk in its ligbt; and while the favor of intol- 
erant governments will be rarely coveted, its smile will 
be earnestly sought. Mighty in intelligence as well as 
inarms, such a people convey a sense of respect to al! 
who behold them; and though ofien surveyed, are not 
invaded. The beacons of education, therefore, spread 
over a land, constitute its brighest ornament, and its 
firmest bulwarks, they cheer and direet its friends while 
they baffle and confound its foes. How necessary that 
American youth become well acquainted with the prin 
ciples of their own government. Here where the voice 
of the people is law, how important that it be enlighten- 
ed, intelligent, educated.—_ Monroe Times. 


HEDGES—OSAGE ORANGE. 


It is gratifying to be assured, that in one of our native 
plants, the maclura or Osage orange, we are likely to 
realize this desirable object. ‘The macluraisa delicious 
tree, growing indigenously in Arkansasand Louisiana; is 

rfeetly hardy in this latitude, and even as far as Boston. 

for a number of years it has been cultivated in the 
grounds of a few private gentlemen, and in some of the 
large nurseries. it is only recently, however, that its 
value has been appreciated, or any pains taken to prona- 
gate it extensively. In its native region, it attains tothe 
size of atree of the second or third class; but in this 
latitude is very moderate, seldom rising to the height of 
fifteen feet. Its great merit consists in the spreading 
manner of its growth, the denseness of its branches, and 
the armature with which they are furnished. Planted 
in hedge-rows, the maclura would never become unman- 
ageable on acceunt of its size—at the same time, its 
growth is sufficiently vigorous to make a fence in three, 
four or at most five years, from the seed. It may be as- 
— a safety, be 3 me land of tolerable “at toe 
labor expense o fecting a system es, 
would at be greater Gia 00 Bop our ordinary enclo- 


a ber of plants the past year from seeds, the produce 
ys tree growing in my garden, now eight or nine years 
old. 

For an individual to engage in the busincss in earnest, 
it would be best fur him to obtain the seed from the 
south-west, rather than to purchase the plants from 
nurseryman. A few dollars would procure enough of 
the former, and pay all the expenses ‘of the transporta- 
tion, to set a long line of hedge. The preferable mode 
would be to have them brought in the berries, from 
which they might afterwards be picked without much 
trouble. Fifiy berries would yield ai least a pound of 
seed, and a pound contains from 8 to 10,000 grains. It 
is the practice to place the sets from twelve to fifteen 
inches apart, in a single row. ‘These facts will enable 
any person to form a correct judgment of the numner 
necessary to plant any. given length of hedge.—Far- 
mers Register. 


HEALTH OF DAUGHTERS. 
From Mrs. Sigourney’s Letters to Mothers. ; 

Mothers, is there any thing we can do, to acquire for 
our daughters a good constitution? Is there truth in the 
sentiment sometimes repeated, that our sex is becoming 
more and more effeminate? Are we as capable of cn- 
during hardship as our gand-mothers were? Are we 
as well versed in the details of house-keeping, as able 
to bear them without fatigue, as our mothers? Have our 
daughters as much stamina of constitution, as much ap- 
titude for domestic duty, as we ourselves possess? These 
questions are not interesting to us simply as individuals. 
‘They affect the welfare of the community, For the 
ability or inability of woman, to discharge what the Ai 
mighty has committed to her, touches the equilibrium of 
society, and the hidden springs of existence. 

Tenderly interested as we are for the health of our off- 
spring, let us devote peculiar attention to that of our 
daughters. Their delicate frames require mure care in 
order to become vigorous, and are in more danger 
throngh the prevalence of fashion. Frequent and 
thorough ablutions, a simple and nutritious diet, we un- 
doubtedly secure for all our children. 

But I plead for the little girl, that she may have air 
and exercise, as well as her brother, and that she may 
not be too mach blamed, if in her earnest play, she hap- 
pen to tear or soil her apron. I plead that she be not 
punished as a romp, if she keenly enjoy those active 
sports, which eity gentility prescribes. I plead that the 
ambition to make her accomplished, do not chain her to 
her piano, till the spinal column which should consoli- 
date the frame, starts aside like a broken reed; nor bow 
her over her book, till the vital energy which ought to 
pervade the whole system, mounts into the brain, and 
kindles the death-fever. 





We inser: the following extract froma paper printed 
some years ago; and hope that all whi read it will see 
the evil of treating animals with cruelty : 

“Tue Boy THAT BECAME A TRAITOR.—There are 
few things more disgraceful in children than to be cruel 
to those harmless creatures, which are unableto defend 
themselves. If I see achild pull off the wings of an 
insect, or throw stones at a toad, ortry to set his foot 
upon a worm, I am sure that he is a bad boy, or has not 
been wellinstructed. There wasoncea boy who loved 
to give pain to everything which cams in his way, over 
which he could get any power. He would rob the birds 
of their a young. Cats and dogs, the peaceable 
cow, and the faithful horse, he delighted to worry and 
distress. I do not like to tell youn of the many crnel 
things that he did. Anexcellent lady with whom he 
lived used to warn and reprcve him for his cruelty.— 
But he would not be a better boy. When he grew up 
he became a soldier. Iie was never sorrv to see men 
wounded or killed. He became so wicked as te lay a 
plan to betray his country, and sell it into the hands of 
the enemy. Thisis tobe a traitor. But he wasdiscov- 
ered, and fled. He never dared to return to America, 
his native land, but lived despised, and died miserably 
od a =~ — . Such was the bs “a the cruel 

y, who loved to give pain toanimals. His name was 
Benedict Arnold.’=~Penny Paper. 


Wuart can A Scnoor Law po ?—It can only pre. 
scribe the mode by which the ie themselves can es. 


tablish and sustain the schools. No law in a free coun- 





sures in good order, for the time required to construct 


try can be put in the place of the action of the . 
Shall that action be hed ? een 


» 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
BY EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 

There are two fundamental facts, in the political in- 
stitutions of the United States. These are the Sov- 
reignty of the People, and the L quality of Conditions. 
They are original,—perfect,—and uncontrollable. We 
may adapt laws to therg,—gbut we cannot adap: them 
to laws. One only of them was. recognised by any 
state of antiquity, and neither of them is known to. the 
codes of modern Europe. They are, therefore, the pe- 
culiar elements of our politieal constitution, and require 
that our first study in education,sas well as legislation, 
should be to discover what laws and what teachings 
necessarily flow from these organic principles. For if 
our laws and our teachings are inconsistent wiih those 
principles there will be a variance, if not a war of ideas, 
terminating in the overthrow, both of law and instruc- 
tion. The dominion of opinion, growing ont of funda- 
mental principles, is more powerful than any theory of 
education, or any code of municipal law. 

Our first enquiry,then, is, what corollaries, in res- 
pect to popular education, necessarily flow from these 
elementary conditions of society ? ; 

1. The first condition is the universal, perfect, and 
absolute panty « of the people, ‘There is nothing u- 
bove, and nothing beyond its reach. It penetrates all 
classes, directs all laws, and affects all subjects. It is 
only by contemplating the powers reserved to the peo- 
ple, over the legal and moral institutions of the coun- 
try, that we can fully comprehend the effect and mag- 
nitude of this illimitable sovereignty. We first observe, 
that every functionary of government,—legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive,—is representative, and holds its 
authority by election. We next observe, that the peri- 
ods of official duration are limited, and that those of the 
Executive, and the majority of the Senate terminate in 
four vears, while the more important term of legislation 
is only two. And we finally remark, that the organic 
law itself may be changed and totally overthrown, by 

means, in a still=horter period. Let us now con- 
template, what is certainly possible, and what in darker 
eras of time, has really happened,—a whole people un- 
der the influence of passi ig or corruption, 
—changing, at once, their laws and institutions. We 
see that by the very provisions of our Constitution, the 
sovereignty ofthe people may, within the brief period of 
four years, by constitutional means, without the viola- 
tion of a single principle, or the overthrow of a single 
right,—peaceably and quietly change every functiona- 
ry,—every mode of municipal action, and the very or- 
ganization of governmeniitself. The possibility of such 
a@ manner, has never before been recognised by any oth- 
er civilized people. But the possibility of this change 
is not confined to what those engaged in the domestic 
duties of education, or confined to the solitary habits of 
the student, re; with far too much indifference, a 
change in political forms, or duties, or men. It is capa- 
ble of breaking up, under the forms of law, the founda- 
tions of society. The rights of property, the rights of 
a and the rights of conscience, are all guaranteed 
y the constitution and the laws. Civil society 
knows of no other guarantee. It is possible, then, un- 
der our institutions, tu take away these guarantees, par- 
tially or wholly without revolution, or violence, and 
without any remedics from the restraints of civil law. 
It is a consequence, tuo, of the highest freedom, to gen- 
erate extreme opinions, and give energy to ultra doc- 
trines ; and while our institutions are vulnerable to 
thcir attacks, they are also most favorable to their crea- 
tion. Indeed, it has hardly been gravely proposed to 
make new constitutions, in which the civil sanction to 
the obligation of contracts, and the criminal remedy for 
the punishment of crimes shall not berecognised. These 
are indeed extreme cases; but they are proper illustra- 
tions of what is, everywhere, and by all in our land, 
amitted to be the ultimate sovereignty of the people. It 
is only by contemplating such a radical change in the 
relations of society, brought about without violence, 
revolution, or bloodshed, in silence and in :e—by 
the operation of laws—that we can ad nately ontpen- 
hend the illimitable extent and nature of that principle, 
which the American Constitutions have c'othed with 
supreme Hence we comprehend how it is, that 
“politics are morals, and morals politics.’’ 

But, the fundamental change we have contemplated, 
is only an extreme example of a principle, which is 
yearly and daily producing minor effects, and which 
earries all the fluctuations of opinion, the caprice of 
will, and the darkness of ignorance, into the enactments 
of the law. Hence wesee that, what the morals and 
instruction of the people are, will be the morals and in- 
struction of legislation; and we can hope no sanction 
from the laws, to the rights of person, property, ana 
conscience, beyond sanction which is held sacred in the 
family, the church, and the echool.. We find, then, the 
whole American people—cach individual as much as 





another—vested with the making of all laws, the man- 


aging of all affairs, and the ing of all social ac- 
tion, 9s much as any one man is vested with the man- 
agement of his own business. The whole has not del- 
=_— it toa part,nor the art to an individual, or a 
class. The question, then, whether the American peo- 
ple shall understand their own constitution and laws, is 
the same, as whether aman shall understand his own 
business. And, the question whether the American 
schools shall study. Constitutional Law, is the same, as 
whether a merchant shall study book-keeping. The ef- 
fects of neglect will, in either case, be the same. A 
general ignorance among the people, of the fundamen- 
tal principles of national affairs, will be attended with 
the same effects, as_ ig of in private 





persons. ‘ 

2. Let us now recur tu the second great factin A- 
merican institutions—the Equality of Conditions. This, 
in respect to laws. and obligations, is perfect. In des- 
troying the perpetuity of property; by means Of exelu- 
sive inheritance,—the connection of rent. and 
the law of primogeniture,—and the establishment of re- 
— orders—we have destroyed all possible means 

creating a caste; ur a privileged class. We have 
created equal rights, and required equal obligations. — 
The equality of conditions is, therefore, a universal fact 
in American society. Let us now contemplate fur a 
moment, the inevitable effect of failing to make the e- 
quality of education co-extensive with the equality of 
conditions. We have alrea:ly recognised, in the sove- 
reignty of the people, the fact, that what the intelli- 
gence and morals of the people are, will be tne intelli- 
gence and morals of legislation, andno more. This in- 
telligence and these morals are that of the majority.— 
They are not that of the minority. If, then, the know- 
ledge of the institutions of the country, in common with 
every other intellectual attainment, be confined toa 
tithe of the people, it does not on that account, give that 
tithe the power to govern, for which they alone are 
qualified. It may give them: reputation, or between 
man and man, influence,—but in every actionof the 
mass, the appeal of the demagogue to the baser pas- 
sions of the nine-tenths, will be far stronger than any 
a of reason to reverence for learning, or deference 
to intellect, or respect for virtue,—the qualifications of 
the tithe. The fact thatit is so, is as legible on the 
pages of our history, as it ever was in the corrupted re- 
publics of antiquity. 


In Egypt, where the priesthood were the lawgivers, 
or in Hindostan, where caste was a part of religion—or 
in the privileged aristocracy of England—the know- 


ledge of laws and of government might have been for- 
ever confined to the circle of the few, without an in- 
consistency with the fundamental principles of society. 
Hence, too, it is with perfect propriety that, whenever a 
great lawyer arises in England, his brow is encircled 
with the coronet. When he becomes a lawgiver, he 
must also be anaristocrat. But, in, the democratic in- 
stitutions of America, the very reverse is the fact. The 
law-givers are.the mass, and the only mode of procur- 
ing functionaries fit to govern, is to keep that mass so 
instructed in the elementary principles of government, 
as that they shall be fit to choose. The knowledge of 
fundamental truth, in laws and government, is as ne- 
cessary to the democracy of America, as it ever was to 
the ‘apes of Egypt, or the feudal barons of Eng- 


1. We have now deduced from the sovereignty of the 
people, the fact, that every citizenis a legislator, clothed 
with supreme authority, and that it is as impossible for 
him to legislate well, without a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Tegialation, as for any man to conduct his _pri- 
vate affairs, without a knowledge of accounts. 

2. And we have deduced from the equality of condi- 
tions, the necessity of an equality in public education ; 
and as no caste can be created to exercise the functions 
of government, so the knowledge of fundamental truths 
is as necessary to the mass now, as it once was to the 
few. 

3. Constitutional Law is the organic law—the simple 
embodying of first principles of government, and the 
outlines of functions. It is the charter of legal liberty, 
as contradistinguished from the liberty of the savage.— 
It is not hidden, mysterious, or unintelligible ; but is open 
to common understandings, and is concerned with com- 
mon business. It contains, likea religious catechism, a 
short summary of what the American people hold and 
believe to be immutable truths of government ; truths, 
of which the simple acknowledgement separates them 
from every other nation on earth—and. which they hold 
to be as valuable as the interests of man, and immortal 
as the existence of nature. iy carry with them the 
sublime e: of a national Faith. 

There is, in the study of this organic law, super- 
added to an apparently invincible necessit e intel- 


lectual charm—and the moral duty of givivg intense 





examination to principles, whose very declaration with 





the power of the lever, move the masses of the world ; 
which our nation holds with ‘inflexible faith, and which 
carry with them the destiny of nations for ages, if not 
for ever. - 

4. In the mode of studying Constitutional Law,ghe 
committee think there will be no difficulty. The ele- 
ments of government, like all other elements of the so- 
cial systex., originate in the family. ‘There is no origin- 
al function of government, which is not here commenc- 
ed. Hence there is no illustration needed, which may 
not be derived from the familiar objects and duties of 
youth. The practical outlines of government and its 
functions are not as remote from the apprehension of 
young minds, as the rules of arithmetic, and are in no 
degree tobe compared, in abstraction, with the rules of 
grammar. If, then, youth be the proper time to fix the 
mind on the complexity of proportion, and the resolutions 
of language—it is not an improper time to contemplate 
ideas of order, obedience, civil rights, and civil obliga- 
tion, which are comprehended in the general system of 
government. If it be right to teach in-youth the priv- 
ate obligations of duty, it is not less right to teach them 
their public obligations. And if it be reasonable to 
teach them the charter and the sanction to enforce per- 
sonal duties—it is not less reasonable to teach them the 
charter and the sanctionof civil society—which is the 
sole guarantee of any right or any duty arising from the 
relations of men. 

The ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLEs of government, then, 
can, and ought to be taught the youth of America, in 
common with the elementary principles of moral truth 
and physical science. 

They ought to be taught, through the forms and re- 
lations of the American Constitution :—First, because 
it 1s ouR own; and secondly, because it is the best 
form in which the elements of government were ever 
developed. ‘There is no objection in the details or com- 
plexity of the system ; for it contains no idea which is 
difficult of comprehension, by the aid of those defini- 
tions and illustrations, which a competent teacher must 
always be prepared to furnish; and the very teaching 
of these articles will furnish the best developement we 
can give of the discipline, economy, and arrangements 
of society. 

If, then, the American Constitutions ovuGHT to be 
studied, and if there be no practical difficulty in the 
way, there is but one idea left to enforce; it is that of 
Patriotism. : 

Every people has its monuments, whether of Art, of 
Glory, or of Science. They are the representatives of 
national character. The people themselves look up to 
them, as memorials of their greatness—and strangers 
ook upon them to know what that — was. We dig 
them out of the ruins of antiquity, to learn what anti- 
quity was; and we seek them in thestructure of modern 
suciety, to know what the ntodern world has done.— 
What is the monument of the American people? Our 
improvements are all social improvements; we have no 
other glery, which is not held in common with other 
nations. But we do claim to have acknowledged, assert- 
ed, and maintained principles of society, which were 
never acknowledged before, by any nation. We have 
embodied them a great charter of Human Rights.— 
It is the sole representative of our character. It is 
our monument; and it is gazed upon by others, with an 
interest and an intensity, greater than was ever fixed 
upon the pyramids of Egypt. ; 

If, then, there is any glory in our system, or any thing 
valuable in its principles, we must study, and love, 
and venerate the great monument of the American peo- 
ple—the American Constitution. Hence, the Elements 
of government, as developed in the American Constitu- 
tion, ought to be a permanent study, in American 
schools, academies and colleges. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL FUND. 


New York appropriates annually to the common 
schools from the state treasury,.$220,000, and each town 
is obliged to raise by tax as much as its portion of this 
state fund. 

Each district is required to have a school taught by a 
certified teacher at least four months in the year, betore 
it can getits share of the school money. _ 

Fifty five thousand dollars is to be divided among the 
schools annually for three years for the purchase of li- 
braries. 

The towns add an equal sum, which, in three years, 
will make $330,000 for common school libraries. 

This sum, though far too small for the contemplated 
object, is an excellent beginning, and proves that the 
Empire State is not to be outdone either in physical or 
intellectual and moral improvements. : 

Different sums, from $6,000 and under, are given an- 
nually to coll and demies in the state——Ohio 
Common School Director. 
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